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VIII. — An Account of the Marriage Ceremonies of tlve Hindus and 
Mahommedans, as practised in the Southern Peninsula of India. — Compiled 
by the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie. — Communicated by Sir A. Johnston, 
Vice President R.A.S. 

Read February oth, 1831. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sir: 
I have the honour to enclose to you an account of the form of Marriage which 
prevails amongst the Hindus, and of that which prevails amongst the Mahommedans 
in the Peninsula of India. It was drawn up, as the late Colonel Mackenzie told me, 
under his direction, by several natives whom he had employed for that purpose, and 
was sent to me by him at my request, when, as Chief Justice and President of his 
Majesty's Council on Ceylon, I was commanded by his Majesty's Ministers to prepare 
a Hindu and a Mahommedan Code for the Hindu and Mahommedan inhabitants of that 
island. A very large body of Hindus, descended from the Hindus of the Southern 
Peninsula of India, inhabit the northern and eastern provinces; and about 90 or 100,000 
Mahommedans, who are descended from the Arabs, inhabit the sea-coasts and some parts 
of the interior of the island. The form, according to which the marriage of each of 
those two classes of inhabitants in Ceylon ought to be legally solemnized, is the same, 
subject to certain local modifications, as that according to which the marriages of the 
Hindus and Mahommedans in the Peninsula of India are solemnized. I therefore en- 
deavoured to obtain, by applying to some of the most intelligent persons, natives ;is 
well as Europeans, in the Peninsula of India, an accurate account of that form. 
Amongst all the different accounts which I received, the one which I have now the 
honour of sending you is that which appeared to me to be the most detailed and the 
most explicit, and that which, when submitted by me, according to the plan I inva- 
riably adopted in such cases, for the consideration of the native jurymen of the Hindu 
and Mahommedan persuasions, received the most general approbation amongst them. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 



The Marriage Ceremonies of the Hindoos. 
Every man should use his utmost endeavours to have his daughter mar- 
ried before she is nine years of age ; and when he shall have accomplished 
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that object he will obtain his reward in the like manner as if he had per- 
formed a religious sacrifice. If from poverty, or any other unavoidable 
cause, he should be prevented from marrying his daughter sooner, he should 
not on any account postpone it after she arrives at the age of ten years, or 
else shame and disgrace will fall upon him. When a man is desirous of 
marrying his daughter, he first ascertains an auspicious day, on which he 
relates his intentions to his Brahmin and his barber, and giving them money 
and betel-leaves he deputes them in search of a youth, who must be three 
or four years older than his daughter, of a respectable family, and of the 
same caste with his own. He advises them to consult some learned. astro- 
loger as to the favourable marks, signs, and nativity of the youth, and to 
point out if possible a suitable husband for his daughter. When they shall 
have ascertained a proper person, and communicated to him the result of 
their search, he sends them with a letter to the youth's father, containing 
proposals for a marriage between their children ; he instructs them to ask 
for a genealogical table of his and his wife's family, that he may .ascertain 
whether they are of a proper rank and condition in life, or in anywise 
related to him, at the same time he sends a similar table of his own family. 
If the parties agree, these tables are laid before their respective relations, 
and if approved by them they express their satisfaction. They then make 
up balls composed of turmerick and orange juice, which they dry and 
scrape, and rub the dust over the tables ; they return them in this state, 
as a mark of their approbation that the proposals are accepted, and that 
no relationship subsists to prevent the marriage. 

On a lucky day the Brahmin and barber are again sent to the boy's father 
to receive from him the Shigun, or first portion of the marriage settle- 
ment, the amount of which has previously been determined ; this portion 
must be one-tenth of the whole amount. Soon after the Shigun shall have 
been received, the girl's father, on an auspicious day previously ascertained, 
again deputes his Brahmin and barber to the boy's father, with the Tillak, 
or nuptial mark, to be put on the bridegroom's forehead on the day of mar- 
riage, with a sum of money, which must not be less than ten times the 
amount of the Shigun, together with sundry kinds of vessels, clothes ac- 
cording to custom, a hookah, white sandal-wood, betel-leaves, wreaths of 
flowers, and gold and silver ornaments, agreeable to his means. The father 
of the boy on that day commences the marriage ceremonies, and invites his 
relations to see the Tillak; they examine the presents sent with the Tillak, 
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and partake of an entertainment. A mound of earth is then raised in front 
of the boy's house, plastered with cow-dung, and pounded grain is sprinkled 
over it. The Brahmins ascertain a fortunate hour, on which the bride- 
groom is clothed in his wedding garments, and placed on a low wooden 
seat on the mound. The women of the family on this occasion commence 
their songs, containing an account of the marriages of Rama Chandra, and 
of Mahaeeva. A barber, on the part of the bride's father, washes the 
bridegroom's feet, and lays before him the presents he has brought; the 
whole party then perform ceremonies of worship to Gauri and Ganesa, 
after which the bride's Brahmin puts the Tillak, or nuptial mark, on the 
bridegroom's forehead, and offers his congratulations. The betel-leaves and 
wreaths of flowers, sent by the bride's father, are distributed among the 
Brahmins and relations of the bridegroom ; the whole assembly then retire 
to the house, where they perform the ceremony of the Chumavar, or touch- 
ing the bridegroom ; that is, they hold in both hands a small quantity of 
ground rice, with which they touch every part of his body, from his feet to 
his forehead, giving their blessings every time they touch him. They next 
worship the household gods ; and having fed the Brahmin and barber, and 
dismissed them, an entertainment is served to the guests. 

The next morning the Brahmins perform the ceremony of the Lagan- 
Patra, or ascertaining a proper day on which the marriage shall take place ; 
the day fixed is made known to the bride's father, who sends his Brahmin 
with some rice and turmerick, and the bridegroom's father having mixed with 
them a similar quantity of both articles, the whole is divided into two 
parts, and an equal portion is delivered to the Brahmins of both parties. 
The Brahmin and barber are properly rewarded and dismissed, when they 
return to give an account of the good qualities of the bridegroom. Five 
days previous to the marriage ceremony, both parties prepare canopies in 
front of their own houses ; on the first of these five days the canopies are 
erected ; on the second day they entertain their respective relations ; and 
on the third the JBdrdt, or marriage procession, is made ready. During 
these five days persons are stationed near the canopies with kettle-drums 
and other music, on which they continue playing during the greater part of 
the day and night ; a large space round the canopies is ornamented with 
branches of trees, lanterns, and flowers, made of coloured paper talc, 
and every other kind of decoration ; that those who behold them may 
know that a marriage is to be celebrated, and rejoice accordingly. From 
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the day of the Lagan-Patra the bride and bridegroom are confined to their 
own houses, which they are not permitted to leave, nor even to put on clean 
clothes ; they are every morning and evening rubbed with meal, that their 
limbs and bodies may be rendered soft and pliant ; and they continue to 
wear the same clothes. The third day the Bdrdt, or marriage procession, 
on the part of the bridegroom, is made ready. On the day of marriage the 
bride and bridegroom, with their fathers and mothers, must keep strict fast. 
When the Bdrdt is assembled, the bridegroom is clothed in a dress of 
brocade, or of yellow cloth, with a red turban, on which sundry orna- 
ments are placed, and over it a cap, in the form of the branch of a date 
tree, made of flowers or brocade, and bound by a string of real or false 
pearls on a piece of gold cloth. He is placed on a platform raised on 
men's shoulders, or in a palankeen, or on a horse, whose saddle is highly 
ornamented ; he is preceded by illuminations, fireworks, flags, &c. and 
with various other decorations. Four large lanterns made of talc are 
suspended on poles, and carried close by his side, that he may be con- 
cealed under the shade of them ; led horses are conducted before him ; 
women, on platforms carried by men, sing and dance the whole time ; his 
relations, some on horses and others on foot, follow immediately after him 
in a long line and in regular order. In this mode they proceed towards the 
house of the bride, at a short distance from which a man, on the part of the 
bride's father, who had been dispatched to view the procession, meets them 
and delivers a letter to the bridegroom's father, who dismisses the messenger 
with a present to acquaint the bride's father of his near approach. The rela- 
tions and friends of the bride then set out in similar state and order, attended 
by music, fireworks, illuminations, &c. to meet the bridegroom's procession, 
and conduct it to their house, at the door of which a ceremony is performed 
by the bride's father. He takes in his hands money, consisting of gold and 
silver, according to his means, with vessels of brass or copper, which he pre- 
sents to the bridegroom, and places with his own hand the nuptial mark on 
his forehead. Both parties then retire to a place prepared for their recep- 
tion by the bride's father, on which a cloth, sprinkled with scented water, 
grains of rice and grass, is spread ; the relations of the bridegroom there 
deposit the presents and other articles they have brought with them. 

The bridegroom is placed on a raised seat under the canopy, and his rela- 
tions take their stations round him ; then the servants of the bride's father 
bring trays, in number from five to fifty-one, according to his rank and situa- 
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tion hi life, containing sweetmeats piled in different forms, and cups of 
sherbet, each tray being covered with a coloured cloth. The bride's Brah- 
min receives the trays from the servants, and places them before the bride- 
groom's father, after which ceremonies of worship are performed to Gauri 
and Ganesa. The sen-ants are rewarded, and each of them taking a hand- 
ful of pulse-flour, and singing satirical songs usual on the occasion, scatters 
the flour on the persons who formed the marriage procession. Some of the 
Brahmins next take a vessel containing water from the Ganges, a pair of 
dhoties, or clothes worn from the waist downwards, and money, and present 
them to the bridegroom's father ; then the relations of the bride, who till 
that time had remained at a short distance, come forward, congratulat- 
ing those of the bridegroom with friendly salutations, and exchange betel- 
leaves with each other as a mark of satisfaction. The relations of both 
parties now retire to a distance, the bridegroom's barber comes forward with 
a vessel of water he had brought with him, and shaves the father of the 
bride. The brother of the bridegroom is next brought forward to perform 
the ceremony termed Gdohdth ; that is, his father sends him with such arti- 
cles as he has brought for the bride, such as four pyramids, made of pulse- 
flour and water, in the midst of which various kinds of sweetmeats are 
deposited, also silver ornaments and coloured garments, small baskets from 
five to fifty-one in number, each containing five sweetmeats, with fruits, 
spices, a coloured thread, rice, molasses, small red boxes, combs, vessels for 
holding the betel-leaf, and jewels. The bridegroom's brother, accompanied 
by a procession of music, illuminations, &c. conveys these things to the 
house of the bride, at the door of which he is met by her father, Who receives 
them ; he then conducts the bride to the Jfundoh, or place prepared for the 
wedding, where she is placed with a confidential servant standing behind 
her. As soon as the bride is seated, the Brahmins of both parties read the 
Vedas and Sastras, after which the bridegroom's brother presents to the 
bride a dress, some jewels, and an offering in money and looks at her face ; 
but from that time be must be particularly careful not to look at her, as it 
would be considered a great crime were he to see her face again until the 
proper time for exposing it arrives. The relations of both parties once more 
congratulate each other, and having again exchanged betel-leaves, they 
retire from the Mundoh to the place where they first assembled. 

In a short time the bridegroom is conducted in great state to the door 
of the bride's house, into which he enters alone ; he is met bv the bride's 
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mother, holding a lighted lamp in each hand, and attended by women sing- 
ing. She first touches the bridegroom's forehead with each of the lamps, 
she then holds over his head a cup of consecrated rice and milk, and con- 
ducts him to the Mundoh, sprinkling Ganges water before him as he walks ; 
she places him on his seat and retires to the house. 

The Brahmins of both parties again read the Vedas. The bride is now 
hrought to the Mundoh, and seated by the left side of the bridegroom ; a 
careful female servant stands behind each of them. Then comes the bride's 
mother, with her head, uncovered, accompanied by other matrons, and hav- 
ing tied the clothes of the bride and-bridegroom in a knot, she leads them 
by a coloured thread to the seat in the middle of. the Mundoh, by the side 
of a large jar filled with water, in which various colours are mixed, and 
which water had been furnished by both parties on the day they erected 
their respective canopies. On the top of this jar a large lamp with four 
lighted wicks is placed ; the bride's mother presents the Cusha grass, water 
from the Ganges, and other articles according to her means, together with 
the bride to the bridegroom, who takes hold of her hand, as a token of his 
receiving her as his wife. On the day of the Lagan-Patra, or ceremony of 
fixing the wedding-day, each party had sent a quantity of ears of corn, — the 
grain is now separated from the straw, and being parched is placed on the 
Mundoh ; the bride and bridegroom are conducted seven times round the 
Mundoh, the bride walks first with her hands behind her, and the bride- 
groom follows holding both her hands ; each time they walk round the 
Mundoh the bridegroom's brother scatters the parched grain over them. 
When this ceremony is concluded, the bride and bridegroom are again 
seated, a barber comes forward, and holding a sheet between them, he rubs 
a little moistened red lead on both their heads, he then withdraws the sheet 
and- retires. The friends of the parties offer congratulations to each other, 
and mutually exchange betel-leaves ; the bridegroom's father makes offerings 
to the Brahmins in the name of the bride and bridegroom, and ottar of roses 
and rose water are distributed among all present. The persons assembled 
retire from the Mundoh to the canopy ; the bride is attended by her rela- 
tions, and the bridegroom by his own. From thence the bride's mother 
conveys the bride and bridegroom to the house to a place prepared for the 
occasion, and which is denominated Cohber, where they put into each 
other's mouths curds mixed with sweetmeats. The bride's father gives an 
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entertainment to his guests, who afterwards retire for the night to places 
appointed for them. 

In the morning the bride's father sends his Brahmin with presents to the 
father of the bridegroom, to invite him and his friends to a breakfast, which 
consists entirely of sweetmeats, and at mid-day various kinds of food are 
dressed for them. While they are at their repast the women come from the 
house and sing nuptial songs, with others containing satire, which is not 
taken amiss, but allowed on these occasions. The bride's father prepares the 
marriage-portion, while his wife in the house washes the bridegroom with 
barley-meal and scented water; the bridegroom's father also gets ready 
his presents for the bride. The bride's father goes into the house, and care- 
fully collecting the clothes, jewels, and other articles brought by the bride- 
groom, he returns the whole, a few jewels excepted, which are necessary 
for the bride, such as the nose-ring, rings for wearing -round the wrists, 
and amulets enclosed in silver cases, by the hands of his Brahmin, to the 
bridegroom's father, stating that these things are not required. The bride- 
groom's father conveys the things, thus returned, to the Mundoh; his friends 
also bring clothes and money according to their means, and deposit them in 
the same piace. The bridegroom is seated in the Mundoh, with the bride 
at his side ; the bridegroom's father then comes forward, and adorning the 
bride with a veil and jewels, and having made an offering in money, he 
places before her the articles returned by her father, to whom he says, 
" these things are mine, I give them to the bride ; it is, therefore, neces- 
sary they should be accepted." The bride's father, after great difficulty 
and much entreaty, agrees to take them. The bridegroom is conducted to 
the house, when his mother-in-law and the other women give him jewels, 
rings and money ; the bride's mother then falls at his feet, and tells him 
she has given him her daughter to be his servant ; on which all the women 
burst into tears. The bridegroom, as soon as the women are pacified, 
presents to his mother-in-law a dress, with silver ornaments for binding the 
petticoats, which, after much entreaty on his part, she consents to receive. 
The bridegroom then, having collected all the presents made to him, returns 
to his own house accompanied by the marriage procession. On his arrival, 
his mother meets him at the door, holding a lighted lamp in each hand ; 
she conducts him into the house, and the women of the family sprinkie 
water before him : they then pay their adorations to the household gods, 
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and the presents, money, and other articles, forming the bride's portion, 
are carefully deposited in a secure place. The relations and friends of the 
bridegroom have an entertainment served to them and then retire to their 
own houses. During three, or even five years, after the marriage, the bride 
remains with her own family ; and in this interval the respective parties 
frequently send each other presents of sweetmeats, dresses, quilts-, and other 
warm clothing for the winter season. 

"When the time arrives that the bride should be conducted to her hus- 
band's house, the bridegroom's father sends his barber to the bride's father 
with a letter, stating that such a day of such a month is an auspicious day, 
and requesting that he will permit his daughter to leave his house. He at 
first refuses to comply with this request ; but on receipt of a second letter, 
containing the most earnest entreaties, he consents. When they . have 
determined on what day the bride shall be conveyed to her husband, the 
bridegroom's father sends a suit of clothes and sweetmeats for the bride ; 
the bride's father also prepares sweetmeats, which are enclosed in earthen 
jars, from one to a hundred and one, according to his means, with a suit of 
clothes for the bridegroom. On the day appointed the bridegroom proceeds 
with a procession similar to that on his marriage, or with a less number, as 
may be most convenient, to the bride's house. On his arrival he is seated 
on a mound, raised for this occasion ; the Brahmins read the Vedas, and 
perform ceremonies of worship to Gauri and Ganesa. A female of the 
Barber tribe cuts the nails of the bride and bridegroom, which had never 
been cut from the day of marriage until this occasion, and colours their 
hands and feet with a red dye. The bride's father delivers rings, to be 
worn on the fingers and toes, to his Brahmin, who first places them on the 
images of Gauri and Ganesa ; after which he gives one to the bridegroom, 
and directs him to put it on the bride's finger ; the females put the other 
rings on the bride ; the Brahmin again reads the Vedas, and performs 
other religious ceremonies. Two suits of clothes are selected from those 
brought by the bridegroom, one of which is given to the Brahmin, and 
the other to the female barber. The bride and bridegroom are next con- 
veyed to the female apartments, in which they remain the whole night, 
listening to songs sung by the women ; while the bride's father gives an 
entertainment to those relations of the bridegroom who had accompanied 
him, and to his own friends whom he had invited 

The nest morning the bride is allowed to depart with her husband; the 
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bridegroom is clothed in a new dress, and wreaths of flowers are placed on 
his neck ; all the jewels and other articles given by the bridegroom on his 
marriage, together with those provided on this occasion, are carefully col- 
lected and put into covered baskets, and conveyed to the house of the 
bridegroom. On their arrival the bridegroom's mother receives the bride ; 
she takes her out of her palankeen, and conducts her into the house over a 
cloth spread on the ground, that her feet may not touch the earth ; the 
bride and bridegroom are conveyed to the place where the household gods 
are kept, to whom they pay their devotions. A small portion of moistened 
turmerick is then put into the bride's hand, with which she makes a mark 
on the forehead of her mother-in-law, and on those of the other women 
of the family ; the bridegroom's father entertains his relations and dismisses 
them. On that night the bride and bridegroom sleep together for the first 
time. At the expiration of four days the relations of the bridegroom and 
the females of the family visit the bride to look at her face and present 
their ofFerings ; and after that ceremony has taken place there is nothing 
to prevent their respective relations seeing her whenever they please. 

The Marriage Ceremonies of the Mahommedans. 
When a man's son arrives at the age of eighteen years, or even before 
that period, he assembles his relations to consult with them on the pro- 
priety of his son's entering into the marriage state ; and on their deter- 
mination that he ought to marry, he endeavours to find out a girl of a 
suitable age, rank and family. As soon as he has discovered one, whose 
family is approved by his relations, he deputes one of the friends to the 
father of the girl, to propose that an alliance shall take place between their 
families. If the girl's father approves of the match, he presents to the 
messenger a cup of sherbet and some sweetmeats, and demands from him a 
genealogical table of the family, both on the father's and mother's side, of 
his intended son-in-law, that he may ascertain if they are of proper rank 
and condition in life for his daughter. The messenger returns and requires 
the genealogical tables, which he delivers to the girl's father, from whom 
he receives similar tables of his own family. The fathers of the parties lay 
these tables before their respective relations and friends, and if on examina- 
tion any flaw should appear, they state their objections. If, on the contrary, 
the genealogical tables are approved, the boy's father dispatches a letter, 
written on coloured paper, and ornamented with gold leaf and suitable de- 
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vices, to the father of the girl, proposing a marriage between their children. 
This letter is inclosed in a gold or silver box, or in a bag of brocade, and is 
sent by the barber of the family. The girl's father, on receipt of this letter, 
gives the messenger a cup of sherbet and some sweetmeats, and in a day or 
two returns a favourable answer by the same messenger. The answer must 
be written on the same kind of paper, and enclosed in a similar manner as 
the letter ; the messenger, on receiving the answer, obtains a present, con- 
sisting of money and a suit of clothes. In a few days the girl's father sends • 
a confidential female servant to fix on a lucky day for giving sugar to the 
boy ; and when the boy's father shall have fixed what day this ceremony 
shall take place, he gives the messenger sherbet, sweetmeats, money, and a 
dress. On the day appointed, the boy, dressed in superb garments, is 
attended by his relations, friends, and others to the house of the girl's father, 
at a short distance from which they stop in a place previously prepared 
for their reception. The girl's father, on receiving intimation of his arrival, 
sends some of his nearest relations to the boy with balls of sugar, su"-ar- 
candy, cups of sherbet, ottar, rose-water, wreaths of flowers, shawls, pieces of 
cloths of various kinds, paun, and money according to his means, placed 
and arranged on separate trays. These persons first give a cup of sherbet ; 
they then cause him to eat a little sugar, and seven of the fauns, and put 
on his finger a pearl or gold ring ; they next place on his shoulders wreaths 
of flowers and a pair of shawls, and distribute the fruits and sherbet among 
his friends. They deliver the trays with all the things on them to his at- 
tendants, and he returns to his own house. A few days after this ceremony 
some females of the boy's family proceed with sugar and similar articles to 
the girl's house, who is concealed in a private apartment, as she is not per- 
mitted to see any woman who is a stranger to her, more especially those 
connected with her intended husband ; but her women receive the presents, 
and perform the same ceremonies in her apartment, after which the mes- 
sengers are dismissed with presents ; from that day presents are sent to each 
other by the respective parties. 

When the day for the marriage shall be settled, or one month before it 
takes place, the ceremonies of washing with water, in which meal is mixed, 
and the Manjah Khannah are performed. The boy's father fixes on a lucky 
day, generally a Friday, when he assembles his relations and friends in a 
place prepared for the purpose, which is highly ornamented, and persons 
w4th kettle-drums and other musical instruments are placed near it. He 
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dresses the boy in coloured garments, scented with ottar and other per- 
fumes, puts wreaths of flowers on his neck, and seats him in the middle of 
the assembly. Some of his nearest relations then strip him ; they wash 
his body with pease-meal, bastard saffron, and other compositions, and 
clothe him in choice garments, which they have brought with them as 
presents. The garments thus given by the relations are termed Manjah, 
and the place where this ceremony is performed is, from that circumstance, 
denominated Manjah Khdnnah. From the day on which the boy is clothed 
in these garments, he assumes the title of bridegroom. Similar cere- 
monies are at the same time performed by the father of the girl. Her 
relations present her with clothes ; and from the day on which she is 
seated in the Manjah Khannah, she is called the bride. Although the 
bride, after the age of seven, has not been allowed to appear before any 
women but those related to her, yet from the day of the Manjah she is 
excluded from the sight of all her own relations, her mother, her sister, 
and her own immediate servant excepted ; and she must constantly sit 
closely veiled in a corner of the room. After the ceremony of the Manjah 
Khannah the fathers of both parties give entertainments to their respec- 
tive relations and friends, to whom letters of invitation have been sent ; 
and they must have dances and other ceremonies in their own houses until 
the day of marriage. 

When three days only remain previous to the marriage, the first is called 
the day of shade, and also of the sdJiik ; first, because a canopy is erected in 
a court belonging to the house of the bride's father for the male guests : 
secondly, because the bridegroom performs the ceremony of the sdhik ; that 
is, he sends at night certain sdhin, or earthen vessels, in which sweetmeats 
are enclosed, on trays ornamented with flowers, and cups made of painted 
paper and talc, attended by a procession of his relations, friends, and 
guests, with illuminations and music, to the house of the bride. These 
vessels are delivered at the door, and the party who conveyed them either 
return that night, or remain until the next day, as may be most convenient 
to them. The second day is termed Hemabondi. In the mornin^ the 
funeral prayers are read in honour of their ancestors, and at ni^ht the 
bride's father has leaves of a plant called Maindi, or Henna, pounded and 
put into gold or silver vessels, placed on litters ornamented with painted 
paper and talc, which he sends in great state by his relations and friends, 
accompanied by a procession of music and illuminations, to the house of 
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the bridegroom. Some of the principal persons attending the procession, 
colour the bridegroom's hands and feet with the Maindi, and return in the 
same order as they came. 

On the third day, which is distinguished as the day of marriage, the 
bridegroom's father prepares the Bdrdt, or marriage procession. A great 
number of persons, such as the relations, friends, guests invited, and as 
many more as can be collected, form the Bdrdt. The bridegroom is bathed; 
a thread, in which knots are tied to guard him from inauspicious omens, is 
put into his hand ; he is then dressed in coloured garments, with a Sirpaich 
and other ornaments on his turban ; wreaths of flowers, gold and silver 
twist, and pearls are put on his neck ; and gold and silver rings, such as are 
worn on the wrists, are suspended by a wreath of brocade from his turban. 
He is mounted on a horse, and proceeds with great pomp, and by slow 
degrees, attended by illuminations, fireworks, drums, and other music, 
towards the house of the bride. Should they have any distance to go, the 
principal persons forming the procession are mounted on elephants, on 
horses, and in palankeens ; but if the bride's house is near their own, they 
proceed on foot. When the procession arrives the bride's father receives 
them, and conducts them to the canopy, where sherbet is distributed to all 
present ; then the attendants on the bridegroom deposit trays containing 
clothes, jewels, rings to be worn round the ancles, and various other articles, 
to be presented to the bride ; also fruits, scents, and spices, such as nut- 
megs, cinnamon, cloves, mace, saffron, &c. carefully wrapped up in separate 
folds of paper. One of the relations of the bride, her brother or her cousin, 
goes, with her father's consent, to the female apartments,* and seating him- 
self close to the curtain, behind which she is concealed, he reads to her the 
four articles of faith, and explains what is the custom of the family in regard 
to her marriage settlement. On obtaining her consent to the marriage he 
returns to her father, and informs him that every thing has been conducted 
according to the law. The bride's father places a costly robe, made of bro- 
cade or flowered muslin, with ornaments according to his means, wreaths of 
flowers, various kinds of cloths, a pair of shoes ornamented with gold and 
silver foil, a pearl or a gold ring, and pauns, on trays arranged in proper 
order : these he sends to the bridegroom under charge of a respectable man, 
who is denominated the agent of the marriage, accompanied by two confi- 
dential persons as witnesses to his being the agent. "When this agent arrives 
at the place where the bridegroom and the persons of the procession are 
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assembled, a tailor, on the part of the bride's father, puts the robe on the 
bridegroom, and a gardener adorns him with wreaths of flowers; after which 
thev receive presents and retire. The marriage agent then presents himself 
before the bridegroom, to whom he pays his respects, and explains the 
object of his mission, saying, "I am deputed to adjust the marriage settle- 
ment of such a one, the daughter of such a one (mentioning the name of the 
bride and her father), who is to be married to such a one, the son of such a 
one, do you know me ?" If the bridegroom acknowledges that he is ac- 
quainted with him, it is not necessary for him to prove that he is the agent ; 
but if the bridegroom denies having any knowledge of him, as is usually the 
case, he must then prove his agency by the evidence of the two witnesses. 
They next proceed to fix the amount of the marriage settlement, according 
to the custom of their respective families, and which must not be less than 
forty thousand,* but as much more as possible. If the fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom agree to the amount thus fixed, the marriage settlement is 
drawn up in legal form, signed and sealed by the bridegroom, and witnessed 
by all present; then the Cawze, or if he is not present some other learned 
man, reads the prayers. If they are of the tribe of the Shiyas he reads the 
Shiya, if Sunnies the Kutbeh ; after which paun and sweetmeats are dis- 
tributed. 

As soon as the marriage ceremony is concluded, the bridegroom, attended 
by his procession, the illuminations, fireworks, &c, goes to the outer door 
of the female apartments ; he there alights, and proceeds alone to the door, 
where he is met by a female servant, who presents to him a cup of sherbet 
and some paun. He drinks the sherbet, and having delivered such presents 
as he has brought, he returns to the canopy. The father of the bride then 
has an entertainment served to his guests, who continue under the canopy 
during the remainder of the night. Early in the morning the servants of 
the bride's family bring cups of milk, in which sugar has been mixed, on 
trays, and present them to the bridegroom, who tastes a little of the milk, 
and divides it among his brothers and the other children present; the bride's 
father has fruits and sweetmeats served to his guests. The bridegroom is 
now summoned to the bride's apartment, into which he enters alone ; from 



* Of the current coin of the country. The natives of India crenerally fix on an immense sum 
to prevent a divorce; because, if a man divorces his wife, he must pay to her the full amount of 
her marriage settlement. 
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the outer door a piece of cloth is spread. There is not any fixed standard 
for the breadth of this cloth, but it must be long enough to reach from the 
door to the bride's bed, which is placed under a canopy erected in the court. 
The bridegroom is met at the door by the principal attendant and other 
women, who conduct him to the canopy, the women proceed before him 
singing, and the attendant, as she goes on, drops fauns on the cloth, which 
the bridegroom picks up one by one and gives them to the other women. 
In this manner he is conducted step by step to the side of the bed, where 
the attendant puts into his mouth a small piece of candied sugar, and desires 
him to sit down on a chair by the bedside. In the mean time the females 
of the family go into the bride's apartment ; they adorn her with the bridal 
garments and jewels furnished by the bridegroom: when she is completely 
dressed they bring her out and seat her on the bed ; but she is so closely 
covered up that no part of her can be seen. They then go through the 
ceremony of the looking-glass and the book. The bridegroom is placed on 
the bed by the side of the bride ; one of the women opens a koran, and 
places it, with a large looking-glass, before them, while another, raising the 
bride's veil, desires them to look at the book ; and the bride and bridegroom 
then see each other's face for the first time reflected in the glass. This 
ceremony is not practised on all occasions ; some people, after placing the 
bride on the bed, and seating the bridegroom on a chair by her side, hold 
a large cloth as a screen between them ; they remove and replace the cloth 
seven times, that the parties may have an opportunity of seeing each other ; 
and each time the cloth is replaced the women, make offerings in money to 
the bridegroom. These presents are carefully - collected, and conveyed with 
the bridegroom when he returns to the assembly of his relations ; when the 
father of the bride and his relations make presents of money and other arti- 
cles of value to the bridegroom. When all these ceremonies are concluded 
the bride's father presents to the bridegroom all kinds of cooking utensils, 
male and female slaves, money, and other things, of which a written account 
is given to him, and the bride is conducted in great state to the house of her 
husband. On their arrival the bridegroom's father distributes presents 
among his guests and dismisses them. 

The females of the bride's family, and her relations, make presents to her 
the first time they see her after her marriage. During three days after her 
arrival at her husband's house she is carefully concealed from the females 
of his family ; she constantly sits in a corner of the room closely veiled and 
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with her eyes shut, and during that period she must not on any account 
whatever look at or converse with any one. On the fourth day her hus- 
band's relations and her own family come to visit her ; they lift up her veil, 
look at her, and make her presents in money and jewels according to their 
means. A few days after this the bride's mother sends her servants and 
other women with sweetmeats, and to invite her and her husband to her 
house ; these persons remain that night at the bridegroom's house, and con- 
duct him and his wife in the morning to her mother, with whom they remain 
nine days. On the morning of the tenth day the bridegroom's father send? 
his relations with presents of sweetmeats to the bride's mother ; these per- 
sons stay two days, and then return with the bride and bridegroom, pro- 
vided the bride's mother consents to her departure ; if not, she remains with 
her mother for as long a time as may be agreed to by her husband. 



The natives of India often expend such immense sums of money on the 
marriage of their children, that their families are reduced to poverty and 
distress. 



